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T ITS twenty-seventh meeting the In- 
stitute of Differing Civilizations 
discussed the problem of urbani- 

zation and economic growth, and in the 
general report summarizing the economic 
aspects of the problem R. W. Steel listed 
nine general propositions which, he be- 
lieved, met with general approval by the 
participants of the conference. The sec- 
ond proposition listed by Steel and the 
explanatory comment appended by him 
run as follows: 


The growth of population in urban and in- 
dustrial centres appears to be inevitable if there 
is economic development, whether by industri- 
alization, by the development of mining, or by 
the commercialization and improvement of agri- 
culture. If governments desire economic devel- 
opment, they must be prepared to face the con- 
sequences and to attempt to mitigate the effects 
of the concentration of people in restricted 
built-up areas. Not every town, of course, is an 
indication of commercial development. There 
are everywhere historic centers, established cen- 
turies ago for religious, social, administrative or 
other reasons; even these have often grown con- 
siderably as a direct result of the economic prog- 
ress of the present century.” 


This proposition is quite widely ac- 
cepted, and many persons, notably when 
they think of industrialization as a 


1T gratefully acknowledge the assistance given by 
my colleagues, E. C. Hughes, M. B. Singer, Sylvia 
Thrupp, and R. R. Wohl, who made extensive com- 
ments on an earlier draft. None of them is, of course, 
responsible for the text as it appears here. 


2R. W. Steel, “Economic Aspect: General Re- 
port,’’ in International Institute of Differing Civili- 
zations, Record of the XVIIth Meeting Held in 
Florence, (Brussels 1952), p. 120. 


means of economic development, tacitly 
assume that this is bound up with in- 
creasing urbanization. But, although 
there is much talk of industrialization 
and urbanization as two processes which 
are apparently closely and necessarily re- 
lated, the whole array of forces making 
for urbanization in developing economies 
is often left unexamined, various types of 
urban centers are left undistinguished, 
and the moral and social-psychological, 
as well as economic and political, conse- 
quences of urbanization are left unex- 
plored. This short paper will attempt to 
suggest the various problem areas that 
arise in probing somewhat more deeply 
into the process of urbanization and the 
study of towns and cities in underdevel- 
oped countries. 

The study of urbanization in relation 
to economic development has several 
points of interest. In the first place, it of- 
fers a field for the testing of hypotheses 
on the theory of location. The precise 
location of new cities may, therefore, be 
planned, and the findings of the theory of 
location may be applied to the develop- 
ment of a net of urban settlements in new 
countries (or new parts of old countries). 

Second, and this is also still primarily 
a problem area in economics, a city may 
be studied from the point of view of the 
mobilization of manpower for industrial 
and other economic development. It is 
well known that one of the crucial prob- 
lems in the study of economic develop- 
ment is the determination of conditions 
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under which human resources will be 
forthcoming for the new productive 
tasks which the developing economy sets 
itself. Now it may be said with a good 
deal of confidence that in underdevel- 
oped countries, notably in those with 
population pressure on existing agricul- 
tural resources, there has been little dif- 
ficulty, in the past, in obtaining unskilled 
laborers in sufficient number for new en- 
terprises. The bottlenecks and shortages 
that existed were due to the limitations 
of native individuals with adequate 
training for some complex tasks or to the 
lack of industrial discipline in a popula- 
tion still little used to factory work. 
Though from the standpoint of efficient 
resource allocation labor may be more re- 
dundant, and hence cheaper, in the open 
country than in cities and towns, urban 
areas are, nevertheless, the most suitable 
places for the establishment of factories, 
since they are the centers in which a po- 
tential industrial labor force is concen- 
trated. From the standpoint of the la- 
borer the city provides the possibility of 
shifting to other industrial jobs, often— 
especially in large industrial towns—in 
the same industry. From the standpoint 
of the entrepreneur it makes it unneces- 
sary to select his force from a group of 
peasants whom he may have to drill and 
accustom to industrial discipline and for 
whom he often may have to provide 
housing and other services. Instead, he 
can select from a generally floating popu- 
lation that is looking for work in indus- 
trial and other nonagricultural enter- 
prises and, in some cases, even from a 
skilled work force that he can attract by 
offering higher wages or better working 
conditions than those prevailing in the 
industries in which his prospective work- 
ers are now employed. In other words, in 
the town or city—-and only in the town or 
city --a labor force can be found that is 
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finally committed to industry and does 
not tend to float back regularly to the 
land, and this fact makes the labor con- 
tract more impersonal, functionally spe- 
cific, and tends to endow it with univer- 
salistic criteria in the selection of individ- 
uals for industrial jobs. Labor comes to 
be regarded more and more as a commod- 
ity, and in the allocation of tasks status 
considerations, kinship ties, and similar 
noneconomic variables tend to be more 
and more disregarded. This in turn leads 
to amore rational (in Max Weber’s sense 
of ‘‘Zweckrationalitaet’”’) allocation of hu- 
man resources. 

But the town, and especially the large 
city, has still another advantage for the 
location and expansion of nonagricultur- 
al enterprises in the greater variety of 
skills and occupational specialties which 
can be found there. This factor has the 
tendency of minimizing bottlenecks due 
to shortages of certain skilled persons 
and of facilitating horizontal and vertical 
expansion of existing nonagricultural en- 
terprises. 

All these factors appear to be com- 
monplace, but together they explain why 
in underdeveloped countries industries 
tend to concentrate in a limited number 
of cities, why these cities often grow to 
very great size, and why many countries 
entering the path of industrialization 
have vast agricultural regions with very 
few industrial islands in them. These fac- 
tors have the result of sharpening the 
contrast between city and country, and it 
is perhaps not inappropriate to regard 
the cities in underdeveloped regions even 
as exhibiting a different culture from that 
of the countryside. 

This fact, in turn, leads to a very 1m- 
portant question. To what extent is the 
growth of an urban culture in underde- 
veloped countries a vehicle for changing 
the values and beliefs of the society so as 
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to make it more inclined to accept eco- 
nomic growth? It is generally acknowl- 
edged that one of the chief barriers to 
rapid economic advancement in many 
parts of the world—in spite of the widely 
prevalent aspirations for economic bet- 
terment—is the traditionalism in the so- 
cial values on the part of the bulk of the 
population. Using Robert Redfield’s ter- 
minology, a characteristic of many un- 
derdeveloped countries is the relatively 
high degree of prevalence of a folk-like 
society which is usually opposed to rapid 
change and unable to adapt itself quickly 
enough to the pressures exerted on it by 
the increasing integration of underdevel- 
oped countries into the world economy. 
But the cities, even in underdeveloped 
countries, are modeled, at least in some 
significant aspects, after the urban cen- 
ters of the West. They exhibit a spirit 
different from that of the countryside. 
They are the main force and the chief 
locus for the introduction of new ideas 
and new ways of doing things. One may 
look, therefore, to the cities as the cru- 
cial places in underdeveloped countries in 
which the adaptation to new ways, new 
technologies, new consumption and pro- 
duction patterns, and new social institu- 
tions is achieved. The main problem re- 
maining is the nature of this adaptation 
in the various underdeveloped countries 
and the degree to which the changed cul- 
ture of the urban centers affects the sur- 
rounding ‘‘sea”’ of traditional folk-like 
ways of life. 

So far we have treated urbanization as 
though it were a process set in motion 
only by industrialization. But, as already 
stated in the passage quoted from Steel’s 
paper, this is by no means the case. Al- 
though there is a high correlation be- 
tween industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, the development of towns and cities 
is not dependent upon the previous es- 
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tablishment of industries, nor must all in- 
dustrial establishments be located in 
cities in order to flourish. Historically, 
cities have been the seats of learning and 
education, they have been the centers of 
governmental and administrative organ- 
izations, and they have performed the 
function of religious or cultural rallying 
points. In these ways their importance 
for the survival of a given culture has 
proved to be much greater than could be 
assigned to them merely on the basis of 
population. 

Even though often only a small per- 
centage of a country’s population in- 
habited its cities, among this small group 
could be found the principal carriers of 
its cultural and intellectual values and 
the chief holders of its political and eco- 
nomic power. This is probably the most 
outstanding aspect of cities, and the one 
most often commented upon. It finds ex- 
pression as early as the late medieval 
works which stand at the very beginning 
of urban sociology. Ibn Khaldin, writing 
in the fourteenth century, stressed par- 
ticularly the view that the city as the 
seat of a central or provincial govern- 
ment also exhibits economic patterns sig- 
nificantly different from those of the sur- 
rounding countryside. Since the proceeds 
of taxation are accumulated in the cities, 
and, since governmental and educational 
functions are concentrated there, new 
patterns of demand arise. These tend to 
affect, in turn, the patterns of production 
and supply, bringing about profound eco- 
nomic differences between country and 
city. Similar views were expressed some 
two hundred years later by another 
“forerunner” of urban sociology, Glovan- 
ni Botero. The main difference between 
the theories of these two writers is the 
relative emphasis placed on political and 
on economic factors. Ibn Khaldin, who 
lived in Spain and North Africa, places 
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primary emphasis on the fact that cities 
are centers of government and political 
power; Botero, who lived in Italy, places 
more stress on the commercial and indus- 
trial features of cities.? 

Modern writers on urban sociology 
have reiterated these aspects of cities in a 
more sophisticated and scientific manner, 
but they have added relatively little to 
the identification of the essential distinc- 
tive features of urban aggregations. This 
literature, however, points to urban de- 
velopments in the West as a model by 
means of which the interaction between 
urbanization and economic growth can 
best be studied.4 

One way of exploring differences in 
urban function and the effects of differ- 
ent types of towns and cities upon the 
economic and cultural development of 
the surrounding regions may be through 
a historical study of the development of 
the cities of western Europe and their in- 
teraction with the economic development 
of the part of the world in which they 
were situated. 

It is well known that, beginning with 
the early eleventh century, western 
Europe underwent a process of economic 
development which was accompanied by 


8 See Ibn Khaldoun, Prolégoménes (composed be- 
tween 1375-78), edited and translated by M. G. de 
Slane (Paris, 1936), 1I, 238-41, 277-82, and 294-313; 
and Giovanni Botero, Delle cause della grandezza e 
magnificenza delle cittd (first published in 1588), re- 
printed in an edition prepared by Carlo Morando of 
Botero’s Della ragion di Stato (Bologna, 1930), pp. 
315-82. An English translation of this work by Rob- 
ert Peterson appeared under the title A Treatise, 
concerning the causes of the Magnificencie and greatnes 
of Cities (London, 1606). For Botero’s views on ‘‘ur- 
ban sociology”’ see especially pp. 322-25 and 346-72 
of the Italian edition cited and pp. 9-14 and 41-86 
of the English translation. 


4See, for example, Adna Ferrin Weber, The 
Growth of Cittes (‘Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law,” Vol. XI [New 
York, 1899]); and especially Max Weber, Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft (3d ed.; Tiibingen, 1947), Part IIT of 
Grundriss der Sozialékomomik, II, 51444. 
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growth of towns and urban institutions. 
This development reached its peak in the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth cen- 
turies. Many of the old Roman municz- 
pia in Italy and Gaul had lost vigor and 
importance first during the barbarian in- 
vasions and later due to the control of 
Mediterranean trade by the Arabs but 
had never completely ceased to exist. In 
the course of this process of development 
they were revived and began a renewed 
period of growth. At the same time en- 
tirely new towns were founded, and some 
of them, notably in Flanders and along 
the North Sea, became of great impor- 
tance and power and grew to consider- 
able size. 

In considering the role played by me- 
dieval cities, we may follow the general 
lines of argument developed by Alfons 
Dopsch and Henri Pirenne. Few men 
have been concerned so consistently with 
this problem, and, although fully aware 
of the legal and constitutional problems 
inherent in the history of urban develop- 
ment in medieval Europe, they attached 
major importance to the economic as- 
pects of urbanization.° 

Like its forerunner in antiquity, the 
medieval town was a fortified place in 
which the surrounding rural population 
could find shelter during periods of war 
or invasion. But those medieval towns 
that survived the great Norman raids of 
the ninth century, or that were founded 
afterward, had still another function. 
They were places which had either a spe- 
cial economic or a special political func- 
tion. The city with a primarily political 
function Pirenne calls the ‘‘Liége”’ type 


5See Alfons Dopsch, The Economic and Social 
Foundations of European Civilization (London, 
1937), pp. 303-57; Henri Pirenne, Medieval Cities 
(Princeton, 1925), and many other writings. All of 
Pirenne’s works on medieval urban life have been 
brought together in the collection Les Villes et les 
institutions urbaines (2 vols.; Paris, 1939). 
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and the city with a primarily economic 
function the ‘‘Flemish”’ type. Liége was 
the seat of an archbishop who ruled over 
an extended territory. His court, at 
which were employed a considerable 
number of officials and administrators 
and which was supplemented by institu- 
tions designed to train priests, adminis- 
trators of church property, and other 
‘Intellectuals,’ formed the nucleus of the 
city. Pirenne describes Liége in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Until the middle of the 14th century Liége 
was essentially a city of priests, bristling with 
church towers and cut up by great monastic pre- 
cincts. As its clerical population increased and 
the court of the bishop developed, the number of 


artisans necessary for the maintenance of this 
community grew proportionately.® 


In other words, Liége was a town of 
administrators, bureaucrats, teachers, 
and students, to whom were added an ap- 
propriate number of artisans and serv- 
ants supplying them with finished goods 
and services. Economically, it was of 
little importance up to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but as a center of political power 
and a capital of education it was un- 
equaled for many leagues around. Such 
cities as Liége existed in many parts of 
medieval Europe. Reims and Laon in 
France, Utrecht in the northern part of 
the Low Countries, and Worms, Mainz, 
and Speyer in Germany are other ex- 
amples. In Britain the political and edu- 
cational functions were separated, and 
Oxford and Cambridge developed inde- 
pendently of Westminster. But many im- 
portant centers maintained a primary 
political or educational function not only 
throughout the Middle Ages but beyond. 
Examples of this can be found among the 


6 Henri Pirenne, Belgtan Democracy, Tts Early 
History (Manchester, 1915), p. 101. Dopsch, al- 
though he does not use the concepts ‘‘Liége’’ and 
‘‘Flemish”’ type, makes the same distinction (op. cit., 
pp. 318-26). 
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cities which formed the capitals of later 
German states, such as Karlsruhe or 
Weimar, or which attained new political 
importance because of the consolidation 
of states, such as Bern, which became the 
capital of the Swiss confederation. 

In contrast to the Liége type of city, 
there developed in medieval Europe a 
city which had primarily an economic 
function. In fact, when we think of the 
typical medieval city, we have in mind 
the great emporiums which developed 
along the Mediterranean and the North 
Sea; we think of Bruges or Ghent rather 
than Liége, of Marseilles or Rouen rather 
than Laon, of Lubeck, Venice, or Genoa 
rather than Worms or Speyer. In other 
words, we think of the medieval city as 
an institution responding to the econom- 
ic rather than the political, educational, 
or religious needs of European society. 

Yet we must not exaggerate the num- 
ber of large commercial and financial 
centers that existed. In the territory 
which in the late nineteenth century 
formed Germany there were altogether 
some twenty-three hundred ‘‘cities.’’” It 
is not necessary to point out that many 
of these places, although endowed with 
special rights (Stadtrecht), were not cities 
in the same sense as Cologne, Frankfurt, 
or Augsburg. They were small places, 
with not more than two to five thousand 
inhabitants, which had significance for 
the immediate neighborhood in which 
they were established but whose radius 
of effective influence was strictly limited. 
The overwhelming majority of medieval 
cities, not only in Germany but all over 
Europe, was of this kind. 

Among the larger towns we may dis- 
tinguish two kinds: the city with pri- 
marily commercial and financial func- 

7 Karl Biicher, ‘‘Die Grosstaédte in Gegenwart 


und Vergangenheit,’’ in Th. Petermann (ed.), Die 
Grosstadt (Dresden, 1903), p. 21. 
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tions and the industrial city. By far the 
majority of medieval cities seems to have 
had commercial and financial functions. 
These were the towns whose power and 
wealth was based upon their being the 
home base of a group of important mer- 
chants engaging in international trade or 
which were places in which great bank- 
ing houses were domiciled. In many in- 
stances merchants and financial families 
were so Closely related that it is often im- 
possible to distinguish between those 
towns which were primarily centers of 
trade and those which were primarily 
banking centers. Examples of cities that 
performed mercantile and financial func- 
tions are Genoa, Venice, Milan, Mar- 
seilles, and Barcelona in the Mediterra- 
nean and Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck, 
Cologne, and later Augsburg and Ant- 
werp in the region north of the Alps. 
These cities all present a series of spe- 
cial features, some of which might be 
worth enumerating. Their government 
was composed of a small and progressive- 
ly less open group of wealthy patrician 
merchant and financial families. Since 
they had little industry, they had no pro- 
letariat comparable to that of the indus- 
trial towns. Their social structure was 
made up of three main classes: the 
wealthy families, who, as a rule, formed 
the political elite; artisans and their jour- 
neymen, who were usually organized in 
guilds and thus assured of a standard of 
life appropriate to their status; and a 
mass of floating rabble—poor persons, 
servants, and recent immigrants from the 
country who found occasional or regular 
employment but who did not yet form a 
relatively homogeneous working class 
such as existed in Europe later in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.® 


8[It should be noted that the discussion in the 
text relates primarily to the cities on the continent of 
Europe. Sylvia Thrupp has shown that the degree of 
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The few industrial centers exhibit 
some different features. They are the 
towns to which Pirenne refers when he 
speaks of a Flemish type, for the cities of 
Flanders and a few towns in northern 
Italy and upper Germany were the only 
ones before the fifteenth century which 
were centers of sizable industries. In the 
large towns of Flanders and in Florence 
we find a textile industry; in upper Ger- 
many we find some textile production; 
and in Milan and Brescia we find metal- 
lurgical industries. In Venice, in addition 
to the production of woolen cloth, there 
was the manufacture of ships and ship- 
ping equipment in the large Arsenal of 
the Republic. 

The demand for labor was considera- 
bly greater, other things being equal, in 
an industrial town than in a financial- 
mercantile center. This demand was met 
in part by providing more regular em- 
ployment opportunities for immigrants 
to the city and, in part, by drawing with- 
in the economic compass of the city the 
inhabitants of villages near it. Here is an 
instance of the direct impact of the city 
on changing or ‘‘co-ordinating”’ the eco- 


social mobility in medieval London was very high 
and that the merchants, above all, formed a class 
with exceptional social fluidity (see The Merchant 
Class of Medieval London {Chicago, 1948], passim, 
esp. chap. v). As Miss Thrupp indicates, there may 
be a significant difference between London and the 
cities of the Continent (zbid., p. 191), and the de- 
scriptions which we have of some great commercial- 
financial cities of Italy and Germany seem to con- 
firm the statement of the limited possibilities of as- 
cent to the uppermost social group made in the text. 
Cf., for example, for Cologne, Gustav Schmoller, 
Deutsches Stédiewesen tn dlterer Zeit (Bonn, 1922), 
p. 74; for German medieval cities in general, Georg 
von Below, Das dltere deutsche Stddiewesen und Biir- 
gertum (Bielefeld, 1898), pp. 118 ff.; for some cities 
in France, Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, Les Communes 
frangatses (Paris, 1947), pp. 150 ff.; for Venice, 
Charles Diehl, Une république patricienne: Venise 
(Paris, 1931), pp. 81-119; and for the cities of Flan- 
ders and Italy in general, J. Lestoquoy, Les Villes de 
Flandre et d’Italie sous le gouvernement des patriciens 
(Paris, 1952). 
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nomic activity of the region in which it is 
located. Whether or not the workers 
within and around these industrial cities 
may be regarded as a distinct social class 
is still disputed, but there is no doubt 
that all groups engaged in industry ac- 
quired a political education the hard 
way, as well as new ambitions. The his- 
tory of these industrial cities differed 
from that of mercantile centers probably 
because of the strong and unified front 
which the industrially employed popula- 
tion could present. The oligarchy in these 
cities was broken, or at any rate made in- 
secure, and the result was recurring re- 
volt or the approach to democratic gov- 
ernment and a broadening of political 
power. The war of the textile workers of 
Bruges against the patrician Leliaerts 
and the king of France associated with 
them in the period 1301-28, the struggle 
of the weavers of Ghent in the 1370’s and 
1380’s against the French crown, and the 
violent strike of the Florentine ciompz in 
1378 (crowning a movement of social un- 
rest which had lasted for over a century) 
led to a democratization of urban govern- 
ment and a greater participation of the 
popular classes in the legislatures and 
hence the destinies of their towns.’ 

The main new sets of ideas and prac- 
tices which were developed by medieval 
cities may be grouped as follows. On the 


® An adequate history of medieval social revolu- 
tionary and social reform movements is yet to be 
written. On the ‘‘heroic’”’ period of Bruges see, e.g., 
J. Parneel, Une page detachée del’ histotre de Flandre: 
1301-1328 (Bruges, 1850), and, above all, H. 
Pirenne, Le Soulévement de la Flandre Maritime de 
1323-1328 (Brussels, 1900), pp. i-lxx. On the revo- 
lutions in Florence see, for example, Niccol6é Rodoli- 
co, La Democrazia fiorentina nel suo tramontio (1378- 
1382) (Bologna, 1905), esp. Part I, chaps. i and iil; 
Part II, chaps. i-ui. The underlying sociological dif- 
ferences between oligarchic-aristocratic and popu- 
lar-democratic medieval towns have been described 
by Max Weber (op. cit., pp. 544-83), who designates 
the two types of towns as ‘‘Geschlechterstad?’’ and 
‘‘Plebejerstadt.’”’ The latter he also regards as the pro- 
totype of the modern industrial city. 
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one hand, there were towns with pre- 
dominantly political and _ intellectual 
functions. New forms of administration, 
new bureaucracies, new methods of legis- 
lation and of international negotiations, 
and new forms of political behavior on 
the part of the rulers and their servants 
were developed. At the same time the 
town was a center of learning. Knowl- 
edge, science, and philosophy were 
pushed forward in the universities locat- 
ed in larger cities. The town population 
was more literate than the country popu- 
lation. The town was the place in which a 
nascent intelligentsia was formed, at 
first composed exclusively of clerics, but 
later, even before the Reformation, it 
gradually became more and more secu- 
lar, culminating in the group of ration- 
alist humanists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.!° 

Apart from their political and intellec- 
tual function, cities had a predominant 
economic function. They were the places 
in which new forms of economic activity 
and new types of economic organization 
were evolved. They were the places not 
merely in which new commodities were 
traded and whence new markets and 
sources of supply were explored and con- 
quered but in which appeared the first 
signs of new class relations based on al- 
terations in the division of social labor. 
And, for all the differences in national 
temperament, religious beliefs, customs, 
and historic circumstances, Bruges and 
Ypres are the true forerunners of Man- 
chester and Bradford; they are the textile 
towns of medieval Europe. 

This sketch of the kinds of medieval 
towns and the functions of urban centers 
contains an enumeration of culture com- 


10 An interesting connection between the medie- 
val businessmen and the intellectuals of the Renais- 
sance is drawn by Yves Renouard, Les Hommes d@af- 
faires italiens du Moyen Age (Paris, 1949), esp. pp. 
171 ff. 
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plexes for whose change the existence of 
sizable towns or cities appears to be an 
indispensable requirement. The impact 
of cities in these fields has been felt in the 
Western world in an enhanced fashion in 
the period since the end of the Middle 
Ages. Especially with the growth of man- 
ufacturing industries in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the industrial 
city has been given a powerful impetus, 
and we have come to associate industri- 
alization and urbanization as part and 
parcel of one and the same process. But 
even while the new industrial cities of 
Lancashire and the Ruhr mushroomed, 
the consolidation of national states in 
Europe aided the growth of political cap- 
itals, commercial centers, and _ port 
towns. The medieval dichotomy between 
Liége and Bruges has its modern coun- 
terpart in the dichotomies between The 
Hague and Amsterdam, Rome and Mi- 
lan, Bern and Zurich. At the same time 
such giants as London, Paris, and Berlin, 
and other cities of similar size elsewhere, 
exhibit a multitude of aspects. The capi- 
tals of many European countries are ur- 
ban areas in which commercial, financial, 
industrial, intellectual, and _ political 
functions are combined, so that it would 
be difficult to ‘‘type”’ a place ike London 
or Paris. But this is the outcome of the 
high degree of co-ordination made pos- 
sible by modern administrative tech- 
niques and a business technology facili- 
tating the most minute division of labor. 
It is also due to the large concentration 
of many millions of persons in a relative- 
ly small space made possible by the de- 
velopment of transportation facilities 
and new technology in housing and city 
planning. The multifunction city, such as 
London or Paris, is clearly a modern phe- 
nomenon, although some vestiges of this 
type of city can be found as far back as 
the sixteenth century. 
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This suggests several different prob- 
lems which might be elucidated by a 
closer study of urbanization and econom- 
ic growth in their historical dimensions. 
On the one hand, we may discern a grow- 
ing diversification of urban functions 
with advancing technology which makes 
feasible communication within a city and 
between it and an increasingly larger sur- 
rounding region. Just as modern tech- 
nology permits the development of vast 
and complex businesses, so it permits the 
development of vast and complex multi- 
function cities. At the same time, and I 
believe as a consequence of the more con- 
scious application of principles of the the- 
ory of location, we witness an increasing 
specialization of cities in the kinds of 
products they supply and often in the 
type of economic function they fulfil. An 
example is the establishment of special- 
ized cities in the U.S.S.R. during the last 
twenty years. Thus we may witness two 
opposing trends, one affecting chiefly the 
very large metropolitan centers which 
tend to give up specific urban functions 
and to adopt many different functions; 
the second affecting smaller cities which 
tend to develop new forms of specialized 
functions—for example, the university 
town, the resort town, the steel town, the 
port, the railroad center. 

In view of this, the problems which we 
discovered in studying medieval urban 
development are repeated in part in pres- 
ently underdeveloped countries. I have 
given this sketch of the forms and func- 
tions of medieval cities, not because I be- 
lieve that precisely the same forms and 
functions can be found in the underde- 
veloped countries of today, but to show, 
by means of an example, how the study 
of the development and growth of towns 
in an economically underdeveloped area 
(such as medieval Europe) can shed im- 
portant light on the over-all conditions 
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and processes of economic development. 

There exist, as I hope will be admitted, 
many parallels between the European 
Middle Ages and presently underdevel- 
oped countries. For example, in many 
parts of the world we have the functional 
division between political-intellectual ur- 
ban centers and economic centers. Delhi 
and Bombay, or Quito and Guayaquil, 
and to some extent even Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, or Peiping and Shanghai, 
are instances of this difference. At the 
same time, however, large urban settle- 
ments are so sparse In many underdevel- 
oped countries that many of those that 
have developed are multipurpose cities. 
Jakarta, Rangoon, and most capitals of 
Latin-American countries are examples. 

But these distinctions have been made 
not to obtain criteria by which towns and 
cities can be classified but rather to ob- 
tain a series of variables important for 
economic development which require for 
their full unfolding an urban environ- 
ment. Commerce, financial institutions, 
industrial establishments, governmental 
bureaucracies, and advanced educational 
and intellectual training facilities all re- 
quire an urban climate to develop and 
flourish. Our first problem is to see 
whether we can discern significant differ- 
ences In the occupational structure and 
social composition of different cities in 
underdeveloped countries and to try to 
determine whether any regularities can 
be ascribed to such differences. Benares 
and Ahmedabad are both cities of several 
hundred thousand inhabitants in India. 
Yet I am convinced that a careful socio- 
logical survey of the two would show con- 
siderable differences between them. If 
these differences can be ascertained, let 
us then proceed to make hypotheses con- 
cerning the characteristics of different 
cities which are relevant to different as- 
pects of economic development. In some 
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instances an industrial environment may 
be wanted, but in others the impetus for 
the formation of a critically minded in- 
telligentsia or an impersonal, honest, effi- 
cient bureaucracy may be just as impor- 
tant preconditions of economic develop- 
ment. In our preoccupation with the 
close association between industry and 
urbanization we often tend to forget that 
underdeveloped countries need not only 
industries but also other social, political, 
and intellectual innovations which may 
be fostered more effectively in nonindus- 
trial urban centers. 

Posing the problem in this way leaves 
open the question of the relation between 
industrialization and the development of 
efficient governmental services. Histori- 
cally, the two trends appear to have been 
closely associated, although it would 
probably be difficult to say which exer- 
cised the determining influence. In Prus- 
sia modern forms of public administra- 
tion preceded industrialization. In Brit- 
ain and, to a lesser extent, in France they 
lagged behind. But, regardless of the pre- 
cise historical sequence, the net effect in 
all cases was an increase in average real 
income, which also strongly affected the 
nonurban regions located near the cen- 
ters of development. This process has re- 
cently been described by T. W. Schultz.” 
His essay, though addressed explicitly to 
another problem, contains a set of theo- 
retical generalizations of the first impor- 
tance for the study of the interrelations 
between urbanization and economic 
growth. The problems raised by Schultz 
form a bridge to the questions discussed 
in the succeeding paragraphs. 

Our second task is to investigate the 
over-all impact which urban centers have 
under modern conditions of economic de- 

11 Theodore W. Schultz, ‘‘Reflections on Poverty 


within Agriculture,’ Journal of Political Economy, 
LVITI, No. 1 (February, 1950), 1-15. 
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velopment. Two men whose social views 
are diametrically opposed both testify to 
the overwhelming importance of the dif- 
ference between town and country. Marx 
pointed to this ‘“‘antithesis” in many of 
his works and, in Capital, even went so 
far as to state that “‘the whole economical 
history of society is summed up in the 
movement of this...separation be- 
tween town and country.” M. I. Ros- 
tovtzeff, who, as is well known, was and 
is an ardent anti-Marxist, introduced a 
course of lectures he gave in 1922 with 
the following words: 

What is my purpose in giving this short in- 
troduction to your work? It is to interpret one of 
the main problems of modern economic and so- 
cial life... . The problem I mean is the problem 
produced by the existence in our social life of 
two different types of men, the country people 
and the city people. Of course, these two types 
exist in this country also, but, as far as I know, 
there is no such sharp antagonism, so sharp a 
contrast between these two types as there is, for 
example, in Russia and to a lesser extent in 
Western Europe.?3 


Both Marx and Rostovtzeff had in 
mind, above all, differences in the typical 
form of economic organization character- 
istic of urban and rural economic activi- 
ty. The city, the factory with its prole- 
tarian labor force, and the sharp distinc- 
tion between workers, middle class, petty 
bourgeoisie, and entrepreneurial groups 
(enhanced in pre-World War I Russia 
and strongly marked in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Europe) were contrasted with the 
economic and social order of the country- 
side. There the typical productive unit 
was small and normally required the par- 
ticipation of the members of only one 
family, and the landlord was opposed to 
the small owner-farmer or tenant farmer. 


12 See Karl Marx, Capital (Chicago, 1903), I, 387. 


13 Michael I. Rostovtzeff, ‘‘Cities in the Ancient 
World,” in Richard T. Ely (ed.), ‘Urban Land Eco- 
nomics” (Ann Arbor, 1922), p. 18 (mimeographed). 
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The middle class and, above all, the in- 
telligentsia were not indigenous to the 
countryside; and whatever officials, 
teachers, or other intellectuals resided 
there had migrated from urban areas. 
The economic organization of the city 
represented the predominant form of 
capitalist economy; that of the country- 
side still contained many elements of pre- 
capitalistic economic forms. On the pure- 
ly economic level, therefore, differences 
were clearly discernible in institutions, 
forms of productive organization, occu- 
pational specialization, and social struc- 
ture as it related to economically differ- 
entiated groups. Within limits, these con- 
trasts could be interpreted as represent- 
ing an aspect of a dual economy, such as 
has been found to exist in some underde- 
veloped countries. The difference between 
Marx’s analysis of nineteenth-century 
western Europe and Rostovtzeff’s analy- 
sis of early twentieth-century Russia, on 
the one hand, and the picture of the ur- 
ban-rural contrast in medieval Europe 
outlined in this paper, on the other hand, 
does not lie in the fact that the contrast 
had disappeared. Rather the difference is 
that in the Middle Ages the cities were 
still struggling for recognition, and ur- 
banism as a way of life was as yet the ex- 
ception, whereas in the later period capi- 
talism centered on urban areas was the 
predominant form of socioeconomic or- 
ganization, and the way of life of the city 
had won out over that of the country. 
But the contrast between city and 
country is not confined to economic or- 
ganization alone. Although they do not 
expressly state it, all the writers who note 
this contrast imply that it is more far- 
reaching than is reflected merely in dif- 
ferences in productive organization and 
forms of economic activity. When Marx 
says that the antagonism between town 
and country is one of the main forces in 
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history and when Rostovtzeff says that 
there are two different types of men, the 
city people and the country people, they 
have in mind two cultural types which 
are opposed to each other. I have men- 
tioned earlier the cultural dichotomy be- 
tween countryside and city in non-West- 
ern societies. This difference is confirmed 
by observers in many parts of the world. 
Tor example, Boeke notes it in Indonesia 
(where he discusses it as an important as- 
pect of what he calls the ‘‘dual society’’), 
Steel mentions it for Africa, and Redfield 
has described cultural differences be- 
tween localities exhibiting different de- 
grees of urbanism in Yucatan by apply- 
ing to them a yardstick derived from the 
typological contrast between folk and 
urban culture.'4 

Redfield’s typology has proved very 
fruitful for his analysis of the different 
forms of cultural integration found in 
urban centers and rural villages, but it 
suffers from a shortcoming of which he is 
by no means unaware. Rather than work- 
ing out the independent determination of 
two contrasting ideal types, Redfield de- 
veloped only the type of the folk society 
and assigned to the urban society all those 
characteristics which are nonfolk-like. In 
other words, in Redfield’s schema, the 
urban society is really the nonfolk 
society. 

Redfield would not deny that differ- 
ences exist between urban centers, but 
his schema does not penetrate them, be- 
cause it was not designed to do so. From 
what has been said earlier, it will be clear 
that I do not suggest that working out a 
model of a unique urban culture is easy 
or even possible. The difficulty in con- 

14 See J. H. Boeke, ‘‘Oriental Economics”? (New 
York, 1947) (mimeographed), passim, esp. chap. 1; 
Steel, op. cit.; Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of 
Yucatén (Chicago, 1941), chap. ii, and ‘‘The Folk 


Society,’ American Journal of Sociology, LIT, No. 4 
(January, 1947), 293-308. 
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structing even an ideal-type model of ur- 
ban culture is due to that fact that its 
outstanding characteristic is its hetero- 
geneity and that, therefore, sets of cul- 
ture traits found in the urban centers of 
one country need not be repeated in 
those of another country. Urban cultures 
may vary with differences in geographi- 
cal location or with differences in the gen- 
eral level of advancement of the coun- 
tries in which different cities are located. 
Hence, if it is our aim to stipulate a 
single type of urban culture, as contrast- 
ed to a single ideal-typical folk culture, 
the only possible procedure is to choose 
the path which Redfield used and to de- 
scribe the urban culture as exhibiting a 
series of traits which are the opposite of 
related traits found in the folk culture. 
Thus, the method chosen imposes by ne- 
cessity our constructing the urban cul- 
ture as a nonfolk culture. 

For our problem, that is, the determi- 
nation of the relationship between urban- 
ism and economic development, it is, 
however, not necessary to stipulate a 
single type of urban culture. In fact, I be- 
lieve that this would be a wrong proce- 
dure altogether. Whereas Redfield was 
interested in determining the forces 
which made for cultural stability and in- 
tegration, economic development pro- 
vokes social and cultural change, and our 
primary attention is directed, therefore, 
to forces which may disturb (temporarily 
or even permanently) cultural homoge- 
neity and close integration of fairly uni- 
form folkways. The analysis of the role of 
cities in the Middle Ages shows that 
there appear to be several points of vul- 
nerability of traditional action patterns 
and that cities which have different pri- 
mary functions are the principal places 
where the critical changes occur. But 
there is one important difference between 
medieval cities and cities in contempo- 
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rary underdeveloped countries. The for- 
mer were indigenous adaptations to new 
forms of economic activity and new types 
of productive organization. In this way 
their social structures and over-all func- 
tions were, 1n general, fairly uniform and 
simple. But the cities of contemporary 
underdeveloped countries are hybrid in- 
stitutions, formed in part as a response to 
the indigenously developing division of 
social labor and in part as a response to 
the impact made upon less advanced 
countries by their integration into the 
world economy. The urban areas of un- 
derdeveloped countries are the chief cen- 
ters of cultural contact, and the different 
degree of interpenetration of diverse cul- 
tural traits in the cities of different un- 
derdeveloped countries, or sometimes 
even in different cities of the same under- 
developed country, is the chief reason 
why the characteristics of urbanism (and 
hence the models for an ideal-typical ur- 
ban culture) vary from country to 
country. 

In view of the fruitfulness of Red- 
field’s typology for analyzing the charac- 
teristics of the folk society, some sugges- 
tions he has made for the analysis of dif- 
ferent types of urban cultures should be 
followed up. The modern urban commu- 
nity, as opposed to the folk society, is 
perhaps more clearly defined as ‘“‘an ag- 
gregate of populations and institutions in 
civilizational arrangement,” whereas the 
recently formed, rapidly growing city 
emerging now in many underdeveloped 
countries may be regarded as “a recent 
assemblage of folklike societies.” This 
already establishes two, perhaps focal, 
types of urban culture. It is an empirical 
question to determine the extent to 


15 These two definitions are taken from an un- 
published seminar outline by Professor Redfield. 
Needless to say, the concept ‘‘civilization”’ in the 
first definition relates to the characteristic aspects of 
modern Western culture. 
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which features characteristic of one type 
are present in the other. Even in our 
most modern cities folklike traits may be 
found in the relationships existing in cer- 
tain ethnic or linguistic neighborhoods, 
religious communities, or other institu- 
tions. At the same time, some of the 
characteristic features of Western urban 
centers culturally furthest removed from 
the folk society, such as interpersonal re- 
lations based purely on an economic 
nexus or anonymity between members of 
productive or political associations, can 
be found in many cities of underdevel- 
oped countries. These complexes, as well 
as differences in the relations of different 
cities with their hinterland, are variables 
which must be considered in working out 
a more definitive typology of urban cul- 
tures relevant for the study of the impact 
of cities on economic growth. 

Since our uncertainties and doubts 
about these problems are due mainly to 
the scarcity of data, the first and chief 
task in the study of the role of urbaniza- 
tion in economic growth is the need to 
initiate a number of surveys of urban in- 
stitutions and the social and occupation- 
al composition of different urban centers 
in underdeveloped countries. Only a few 
such surveys exist, and many of these are 
inadequate. On the basis of data on the 
occupational and social structure of 


© Among surveys of cities in underdeveloped 
countries which have come to my attention are S. D. 
Gamble, Peking: A Social Survey (New York, 1921); 
Richard M. Morse, ‘‘Sao Paulo in the 19th Century: 
Economic Roots of the Metropolis,’’ Inter-American 
Economic Affairs, Vol. V, No. 3 (winter, 1951); 
Lucila Herrmann, ‘‘Clase Media em Guaratingue- 
ta,” in Theo R. Crevenna (ed.), Materiales para el 
estudio de la clase media en la América Latina (Wash- 
ington, 1950), ITI, 18-59; N. V. Sovani, Social Sur- 
vey of Kolhapur (3 vols. [Nos. 18, 23, and 24 of the 
‘Publications of the Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics”’]; Poona, 1951-52); and Roger Le 
Tourneau, Fes avant le protectorat (Casablanca, 
1949); Horace Miner, The Primitive City of Tim- 
buctoo (Princeton, 1953). 
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cities in a variety of underdeveloped 
countries, with different social functions 
(ports, railroad centers, industrial cen- 
ters, administrative and governmental 
centers, and multifunction cities), fur- 
ther hypotheses on the relation between 
economic growth and urbanization could 
be formulated. Such surveys should in- 
clude also an analysis, wherever possible, 
of the changing aspects of observed eco- 
nomic variables with changes in the size 
of the city and changes in its over-all so- 
cial function, 1f such change has oc- 
curred. 

The second set of problems which 
these surveys of the cities of underdevel- 
oped countries should cover is the nature 
of their growth. Are cities a melting pot 
for rural populations coming from many 
parts of their countries? To what extent 
do immigrants into the city tend to re- 
main there and permanently adopt an 
urban way of life? What contacts do they 
maintain with their original home, and 
what impact do they exert on the places 
from which they came? Do they tend to 
migrate to the larger urban areas directly 
from the villages or by stages through 
temporary residence in smaller provin- 
cial towns? What changes in family 
structure, religious views, political affilia- 
tions, and class or caste status are associ- 
ated with these migrations? These are a 
few of the questions which appear impor- 
tant in learning more about the social 
and cultural changes to which persons 
gaining contact with urban areas become 
subjected and in determining the dimen- 
sions of the cultural differences between 
city life and rural life in the various un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

The third area of study which might 
produce fruitful results is the compara- 
tive study of urbanization processes in 
currently underdeveloped countries and 
similar processes in the history of ad- 
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vanced countries, especially in western 
Europe. This is not a plea to relearn the 
“lessons of history,” and I am fully 
aware that the conditions under which, 
for example, the mining region in South 
Wales was peopled and developed eco- 
nomically in the later eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries differ in many ways 
from the related process in the Rand 
mining region in South Africa. The study 
of urbanization processes in Europe may, 
however, draw attention to a series of so- 
cial and economic facts which are often 
obscured in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries because of differences in speed of ur- 
banization and because of the contrast 
between the culture of the immigrant 
from a remote village and that which he 
meets in an already partly ‘‘Western- 
ized” city. There are many problems 
which play a significant part in the proc- 
ess of transforming peasants and primi- 
tives into city people. Among them are 
the need to overcome forces fostering 
anomie on the part of the immigrant who 
is torn loose from an environment in 
which he felt secure and thrown into a 
city where impersonal forces predomi- 
nate and primary groups outside the im- 
mediate family are scarce or absent; the 
problems of adjustment of these immi- 
grants, who may be regarded as cultural- 
ly marginal, to a new form of life; and the 
intermingling of ethnic or linguistic 
groups which often provokes the estab- 
lishment of new quasi-caste relations.!” 
These are among the important factors 
making for the vulnerability to radical 
social and political programs to which 
workers in newly formed industrial cen- 
ters are often subject. They are among 


17Qn this problem see the very stimulating re- 
marks by Everett C. Hughes, ‘‘Queries concerning 
Industry and Society Growing Out of Study of Eth- 
nic Relations in Industry,’’ American Sociological 
Review, XIV, No. 2 (April, 1949), 211-20. 
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the main background forces at work de- 
termining the forms of social organiza- 
tion that will prevail in the urban centers 
of a culture—centers which tend to im- 
press their characteristics on the rest of 
the society as it undergoes economic 
growth. 

On the basis of these studies a series of 
more detailed theoretical generalizations 
could probably be made about the im- 
pact exerted by processes of urbanization 
on economic growth and the problems of 
the emergence of urban culture and its 
association with economic. change. 
Whether we shall be able to stipulate 
some unique set of culture traits as char- 
acteristic of urban culture is uncertain. It 
might be possible to do so, if those traits 
were stated in such general terms as to be 
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of little usefulness to practical research. 
We may find that the urban cultures of 
the underdeveloped countries in South 
Asia differ from those in, say, Latin 
America or the United States; we may 
find that the culture of industrial cities, 
such as Monterrey or Ahmedabad, dif- 
fers from that of administrative centers, 
such as Delhi or Quito; or we may find 
that the culture of some of the multifunc- 
tion capitals in underdeveloped countries 
differs from that of some of the smaller 
towns with one primary function. But, 
even if we find these diversities, we shall 
still be able to judge more accurately 
what impact is exercised by urbanization 
and its different forms on the progress 
and destiny of the peoples in the less ad- 
vanced parts of the world. 
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